IO8          FEDERALISM IN  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE
State government, but by the Diets of the 13 Prussian Provinces* This ruling had been intended, by Preuss and others, as a first step towards a reorganisation of Prussia as a plurality of member states closer in size to the non-Prussian units,1 Prussia remained united, but by formally equalising all the Prussian Provinces her representation in the Federal Council was made very different from the political structure of the Prussian electorate. Among the representatives of the Prussian Provinces in this Chamber in 1927, the largest party in the electorate, the Social Democrats, had merely 7-7 per cent, of the representation, as against 25 per cent, in the electorate, and was completely overshadowed by the National Conservatives with 30-8 per cent, of the representation as against 23-7 per cent, in the electorate, and even more by the Catholic Centre, with 46-2 per cent, of the Provincial representation as against a mere 17-2 per cent, of the electorate. The considerable minorities (9-6 and 5-9 per cent.) which the Communists and the Democrats mustered in the electorate were totally unrepresented in the Second Chamber, since they were unable to control a Provincial majority.2 Preuss had expected that, with parliamentary regimes ruling in the member states, their representation in the federal Second Chamber would reflect public opinion in the respective States. But quite apart from the case of Prussia, this proved very doubtful, because coalition regimes in various States might differ from the combination of similarly distributed electoral forces in the Federation. Qpite apart from this natural implication of the system, the Federal Council faced internal factional rather than regional issues. It was a place where, for example, the somewhat democratically minded Catholic members 'of the Prussian government were confronted with their extremely reactionary " fellow-partisans " from the Southern states or the Prussian Provinces, and the very moderate Prussian Social Democrats with their more advanced Saxon comrades, rather than one where the political trends of Catholic, Protestant, or more rationalist-minded sections of the nation could meet and compromise on, say, cultural matters. The veto of the Federal Council was exercised, if at all, for reasons of difference in political complexion, not in order to defend any specific particularist or regional interests.
Such a state of things merely reflected the general position in German politics, where all-national political issues preponderated
1 Preuss, op. cit.9 1923, p. 59.                     a Braun, op, dt*> pp, 19-20.